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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it. will look for its presence in every field of action, 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Seience, Literature, Art and the News of 
tha World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It,is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen, numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and:the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church; an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noves. Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
deusation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclasions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constita- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H- 
Norzs. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
G3” Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 








THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: |p 


Where and What it Is, 





The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions, They own 
556 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

Tue Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. ‘There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is otiered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
frora selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of. miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Comununity. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the conditién expressed by 
Christ. in his last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which,.as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyegs, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Contmunity, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving jt should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tre Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is 
offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
ift 


gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed for- 

mula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the ae ne sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 
ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Rapper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Yhe Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and. warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 








Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
anied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 


carefully and promptly attended to. 
Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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Forms and Essences. 


The method of our experience, and of all 
progress in the world, indicates that Christ’s 
object is ¢o train men to sagacity in following 
the predisposing influences of his Spirit—to 
make them quick of . perception in regard to 
spiritual tendencies and invitations. He does 
not now have to do with us personally, does 
not speak to us in a vocal way, as he did to 
the prophets of old. He is like a magnetizer 
who has made up his mind that he will com- 
pel his subject to do what he wants to have 
him do, and think what he wants to have 
him think, without speahing to him. He 
sits down by his side, and puts his will upon 
him silently, saying not a word, and _perse- 
veres until he makes him act as he wants 
him to. Christ seems to have been at work 
in this way upon the world for nearly two 
thousand years. He is determined to make 
people sagacious and teachable under the 
simple influence of his Spirit, without requir- 
ing to be spoken to, and influenced by per- 
sonal presence—to make people impressive 
to his Spirit without language. There is no 
difficulty in the way of his giving the world 
definite communications as he did of old, if 
he chose. And evidently there would be 
nothing improper in so doing. But it is best 
on the whole, that the world should finally 
be made to learn the lesson now before 
them. It is best that the ultimate relation 
of man to God should stand on the basis of 
spiritual sympathy, and not be dependent on 
personal presence or the medium of language 
in the least. This is the New Covenant. To 
bring into the field personal presence, mes- 
sages, language, &c., would have a great ten- 
dency to divert us from better objects.— 
There is also something legal in that mode of 
dispensation ; and Christ’s final government 
over men, is to be by spirit, and not by law. 
He said to Thomas after his resurrection, 
“Because thou hast seen, thou hast believed ; 


have believed.” We might say, God spoke 
to the old prophets in an audible, palpable 
way, and thus they tliscovered the truth; 
but blessed are they that have discovered the 
t@uth by sympathy with the Spirit of God, 
without the direct, spoken communication of 
it. 


There is a very important princlple in- 


ciples, that it was expedient for them that he 
should go away, in order that the Comforter 
might come to them, who “should guide them 
into all truth, and bring all things to their 
remembrance whatsoever he had said unto 
them.” His Spirit, and teachings, and per- 
sonal presence, were not sufficient. It was 
necessary that he should go away to make 
these agencies effectual. Itis manifestly the 
providence of God to hold us to internal fel- 
lowship, and keep us pretty short in regard 
to external fellowship. The external will 
come some time, but it will not come till 
after we have done hankering for it. The 
Lord is very long in his patience, and _perse- 
vering in his policy. 

Do not Just after forms ; but covet essences. 
God will have to cure us of lusting after forms, 
if it takes ever so long. For, if you will con- 
sider it, you will perceive that it is the es- 
sence of heathenism, The heathen cannot 
put up with spiritual communication. They 
want a God that they ean see and feel, and so 
they make for themselves images. They 
want a God that will talk to them; and there- 
upon a priesthood set up business. This 
lusting after forms is at work here in what is 
ealled a “Christian land,” nearly as much as 
itis in heathendom. It is one of the last 
things we shall be cured of. But we must get 
free from it, both in regard to our fellowship 
with God, and love of one another. We 
must worship God in spirit and in truth, and 
love one another in spirit and in truth—get 
rooted, and grounded, and established in es- 
sences, independent of forms; and, at the 
same time, preserve all true taste in the en- 
joyment of forms, and appreciate them in 
their true place. 

The mark of Satan upon Swedenborgian- 
ism and the “ Rapping” Philosophy, is their 
devotion to forms—their pandering to the 
greediness of mankind for palpable commu- 
nication with the spiritual world. It is de- 
sirable that we should have a true apprecia- 
tion of forms, a taste and faculty for the en- 
joyment of them that is subdued, and ina 
virgin state of quiescence. But if this taste 
or faculty is im an unsubdued, riotous state, 
it will breed fanaticisms of al] sorts. Here- 
in lies the grand distinction between true 
and false spiritualisms. The spiritual world 
offers itself to us in a two-fold way: by es- 
sences, and by forms: by its soul, and by its 
body; by influences that come to us as ele- 
ments in which our hearts and minds can 
work, and by appearances and palpable com- 
munication. True spiritualism seeks the es- 
sences, the true elements, the soul of the 
spiritual world; and false spiritualisms, fa- 
naticism, &c., seek the outside, visible forms, 
and manifestations to the senses, It is easier 
to get at the forms than the essences. A la- 
zy spirit can adopt this spiritualism of forms 
with much less difficulty than it can the spir- 
itualism of essences, and for this reason: 
that it does not require any work from the 
heart, any change of the life to deal with the 
“ Rappings,” to see sights, and hear myste. 
ries. But in order to get the freedom of the 
spiritual world in its essences, it is necessary 
to come into moral and practical sympathy 
with the character of God, Christ, and the 








Community in sharing its expense, and contribn- 


blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 


volved in Christ’s announcement to his dis- 


like them, so that their life may enter into 
our susceptibilities. Spiritualism of essen- 
ces requires a decided change in the forma- 
tion of our spirits. We are under the neces- 
sity of being changed from glory to glory 
into the same image, before we can make 
any progress at all in acquaintance with the 
spiritual world, in this interior way. 

It is evident that the appearance of Christ, 
his incarnation, the visions and spiritual man- 
ifestations connected with him and the apos- 
tles, excited a great demand for signs and 
miracles, and visible manifestations; and it 
was the development of an unsanctified crav- 
ing for such things, that constituted the wick- 
edness of the world at the Second Coming. 
We, living after that time, and under the 
canopy of the spirit that was then developed, 
are in need of a special cure. The world has 
contracted a special disease since the time of 
Christ, the virus of which was generated at 
the Second Coming. The doctrine of the 
Second Coming, is the very thing to cure 
this disease. We have to believe it without 
signs, and from the simple words of Serip- 
ture. —Home- Talk. 

ea crntiins 


Sympathy and Reconciliation. 





It is obvious that a person can do other 
persons good in proportion as he is acquain- 
ted experimentally with their state; and there 
is great advantage in the power of sympathy 
whieh varied experience tends to give. That 
is the advantage that God sought and ob- 
tained by sending his Son into the world.— 
In his own uncarnate and ‘purely spiritual 
state of being he could not approach or teach 
man except in a distant way. The evil one 
had entire advantage of him. So he sent his 
Son, who became a man and entered into the 
feelings and sympathies of men, and still 
maintained his communication with the Fa- 
ther and the angelic heaven, and thus became 
the connecting link between the divine and 
human natures. A sympathy commenced 
then, that was absolutely essential to salva- 
tion—this is the atonement or reconciliation, 
The working of this feature of the atone- 
ment, the reconciliation of one department 
of life to another by sympathy, can be seen in 
its progress downwards, from Christ through 
the church. Christ took the grand essential 
step of reconciling the divine and human na- 
ture, and so reconciled the angelic world, 
out of which he came, with the wortd of flesh. 
The second great step in the atonement, or 
reconciliation, is the ministry of Paul, who 
did the same thing to reconcile the two great 
classes of Jews and Gentiles, that Christ did 
in reconciling the angelic heaven and this 
world. That is, as Christ was in the begin- 
ning the angelic Son of God, and in this char- 
acter came into full communication with the 
world and thus connected the two, so Paul 
was at the beginning a Jew—a very hero of 
Judaism: and Christ put him into the minis- 
try to the Gentiles. And Paul abandoned 
himself to the Gentile spirit as freely as 
Christ left heaven to save mankind. Thus 
Paul became the connecting link between 
the Jews and Gentiles, and brought them te- 
gether. 

These are the two great atonements, and 
in a sense cover the whole field of human na 
ture. The two great alienations that had 
taken place in God's family were brought to 
an end—the alienation of man from the an- 
gelic world, and of the Jews from the Gen- 
tiles. 

We might look further; and coming down 
from the Primitive Church, we may notice 





saints. In order to feel them we must be 


what is now taking place. Here we may seo 
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God at work, as of old, by long-suffering on 
the one hand and sympathy on the other. 
This process is not confined to Christ, nor to 
Paul, but extends to every limb of the body 
of Christ. God will use every believer in 
perpetuating the atonement. He will avail 
himself of the experience of each individual 
member of the household of faith, in reach- 
jng others who are passing through the ex- 
perience that he has had. And the man who 
is boldest in acquainting himself with all the 
experiences and states of human nature, and 
can at the same time hold good his spiritual- 
ity, will be the most useful to God in coéper- 
ating with him in the atonement. “The con- 
dition of spirituality is emphatic in this state- 
ment, because the extent of our sympathetic 
sphere is valuable only by virtue of the fact 
that we are at home in the superior sphere. 
It is only as we can say our citizenship is in 
the kingdom of God, and we are new crea- 
tures, not conformed to this world, but trans- 
formed by the renewing of our minds, that 
we are Of value to God as reconcilers. The 
combination necessary to save by sympathy, 
is a combination of the “old man” and the 
“new man.” One must be wholly a new 
man in the first place, and then the more ex- 
tensively he is acquainted with the experience 
of the old man, and the more he is able to 
circulate in the channels of the old life, the 


better agent he will be in the work of re-| 


demption. 

The philosophy here presented of the 
reconciliation between God and man, heaven 
and earth, Jews and Gentiles, is also applica- 
ble to every form of alienation, wherever it 
is found. In looking, therefore, at the con- 
flicting elements in the business world—the 
alienations between capital and labor—rich 
and poor—production and consumption, the 
question comes home with force, where are 
the saviors that can lay aside their royalty, 
and go down into the sphere of the opptess- 
ed laborer, and sympathize with him in his 
struggles for the necessaries of life? As we 
have seen in the case of Christ and of Paul, 
sympathy with those who are to be benefited 
and reconciled, is absolutely essential in or- 
der to secure the end in view. Will men of 
capital volunteer to distribute their wealth to 
the poor, and so place themselves on a level 
with them, in order to know how to sympa- 
thize with the oppressed? This must be 
done by somebody, and in some way, or else 
reconciliation between these two great par- 
ties can never take place. Communism 
alone, opens the only effectual door of hope in 
finding reeoncilers to adjust the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, rich and poor, pro- 
duction and consumption. Moreover, the 
business world constitutes a mighty princi- 
pality, against whose oppressive power men 
single-handed and alone can offer but feeble 
resistance. But Communism viewed as the 
exponent of the Primitive Church, is a might- 
ier principality still, and well able to cope 
with any combination of evil under the do- 
minion of selfishness and individualism. 





Orxper or Transiations,—The following 
table shows the manner and order of time in 
which the Bible was translated into English : 

Date. Translations. 
A.D. 700, Adhelm, Saxon Psalms. 
721, Egbert’s Four Gospels. 
734, Bede’s St. John’s Gospel. 

880, Alfred’s Version of the Psalms. 
1340, Rolle’s (or Hampole’s) Psalms. 
1380, Wiclif’s Bible. 

1520, Tyndale’s New Testament. 

1530, Pentateuch. 

1531, ———Jonah. 

——, G. Joye, Isaiah. 

1534, ——-—Jeremiah, Psalms, Song 
of Moses, 

1535, Coverdale’s Bible. 

1537, Matthew’s—. e., John Roger’s 
Bible. - 

1539, Cranmer’s Great Bible. 

——, Taverner’s Bible. 

1560, Geneva Bible. 

1560, Bishop’s Bible. 

1582, Rheims’ New Testament—Ro- 

. man Catholic Translation. 





1611, King James’ Version. 
In speaking of the different translations of 
the Bible, such expressions are frequently 
used as would lead those unacquainted with 
the facts, to suppose that they formed so 
many independent works; but there 1s, in 
fact, but one version of the Protestant Eng- 
lish Bible in print, altered and improved by 
different hands, and which has received the 
subsequent amendments of many learned 
men. But from the first to the last, there 
has been but one actual translation. Let 
any one compare the earliest and the latest, 
and he will find a diversity of words, but 
a similarity of expression such as cannot be 
accidental. 
——— Oo oe . 
As torrents in summer, 
Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 
For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 


So hearts that are fainting 

Grow full to o’erflowing, 

And they that behold it 

Marvel, and know not 

That God at their fountains 

Far off has been raining. 
—Longfellow. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SocraAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 


Prophecy—Inspiration; are these offered 
as Common Gifts to Believers ? 





“ And Moses said, Enviest thou for my sake? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and thatthe Lord would put his Spirit 
upon them.” Num. 11: 26. 

In considering the wish expressed by Mo- 
ses, “that all the Lord’s people were proph- 
ets,” &c., it will be well at first that we get 
a true idea of what is meant by the words 
prophet and prophesy, as used in the passage 
from which the above is quoted, and else- 
where in the Bible. In later times, the word 
prophet has come to be used almost exclu- 
sively to signify, one who predicts, or fore- 
tells. But this signification is too restricted. 
For though the foretelling of future events 
was an important part of the prophetic office, 
and though the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets abound in such predictions, yet 
their function certainly included many other 
things, some of which were perhaps even 
more important than the foretelling of 
things future. They were authorized and in- 
spired to rebuke iniquity, whether it appeared 
in the rulers or in the people; to be teach- 
ers of justice, mercy, humility, and true wer- 
ship; to comfort the meek and the upright. 
In short, we understand that by a prophet, 
as the werd is used both in the Old Testa- 
ment and inthe New, is meant one who 
speaks by the authority and inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. Thus, the apostle Peter 
testifies, that “the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Ho- 
ly Ghost.” A further definition of prophe- 
sving is also given by Paul in Ist Corinth- 
ians. After having mentioned prophecy as 
among the gifts of the Spirit, he says, “ He 
that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edifi- 
cation and exhortation and comfort.” 

In the above quoted reply of Moses to his 
young servant Joshua, who desired him to 
forbid certain men from prophesying in the 
camp of Israel, we see manifested in Moses a 
spirit which is not only worthy of our admi- 
ration, but with which it were well that all 
should be imbued. It rebukes the envious spir- 
it that would restrict the exercise of prophetic 
gifts to a few, or to those of a particular or- 
der only, and brings to view the desirableness 
of divine inspiration for all the people of 
God. 

But why is it desirable that any individual 
should be inspired—in other words, that any 
one should be filled with and led by the Spirit 





1600, Douay Bible—Roman Catholic 
m i 


to this question, we may see with equal clear- 
ness why inspiration is desirable for all. 
We hold that a state of inspiration—of free 
communication with God—is the true, prim- 
itive condition of man, and that this state is 
necessary for his security against error and 
sin. Man being finite and dependent, needs 
therefore the guidance and teaching of om- 
nisecience. These he freely enjoyed at the 
beginning ; and it was by being seduced from 
obedience to that teaching, by the falsehood 
of the serpent, that he fell into sin and death. 

Satan having thus effected a separation 
and alienation of man from God, has ever 
since done what he could to perpetuate that 
separation, and to make people regard the 
idea of continuous, divine inspiration, as fa- 
natical, absurd, and not to be admitted. 
And so far as he has succeeded in accom- 
plishing his purpose, he has hindered man- 
kind from seeking heavenly inspiration: for 
what men think is absurd and impossible, 
they will not seek for. 

But inspiration of some kind—either from 
above or from beneath—is inevitable, for a 
being so constituted as man is. And now, 
what is it but the lack of devine inspiration, 
and of faith in its being attainable, that 
makes men fit subjects of diabolical, or infer- 
nal inspiration—thus opening the way for 


.{the influx of all the moral and social evils 


that afflict the world? And for what purpose 


~|ecame the Son of God into the world, but to 


recover man from the power of that infernal 
inspiration ; to restore him to his original 
fellowship with his Creator; to make that 
fellowship perpetual, and hence, to secure to 
man a state of continuous, heavenly inspira- 
tion? For, it is to be noted, this inspiration 
is not a merely temporary necessity ; it is in 
fact the great source of human improvement, 
and furnishes the ground of hope for a glori- 
ous future destiny of the race. Inasmuch 
then as we believe in and seek for perpetual 
progress in improvement, the necessity of in- 
spiration from above will appear obvious. 

The fruitful character and the beneficent 
results of divine inspiration are eloquently 
expressed by the prophet Isaiah, in his pre- 
diction concerning the promised Messiah, of 
whom he thus speaks: “There shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots: and the 
Spirit of the Lorp shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lorp: and 
shall make him of quick understanding in the 
fear of the Lorp: and he shall not judge after 
the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the 
hearing of his ears: but with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth.” Isa. 11. 
See also Isa. 61: 1,2. This latter passage, 
we are told in Luke’s Gospel, is the one that 
Jesus found and read in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, near the beginning of his public 
ministry, when the book of Isaiah was hand- 
ed him to read from. Luke quotes it thus: 
“The Spiritof the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; [in Isa., good tidings to the meek ;] he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” Luke adds, that 
having closed the book, Jesus said to the 
assembly, “ This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” 
Here then, we are come to the advent of 
him who was especially ordained to be the 
medium of heavenly inspiration to mankind. 
We will therefore, in conclusion notice a 
few examples of the manner in which he and 
his apostles describe the nature and effects of 
the inspiration which he came to bestow, and 
of which he is the great medium. 

The apostle John relates that at a certain 
celebration of the Jews’ feast of tabernacles 
at Jerusalem, “In the last day, that great 





of God? If we see clearly the true answer 


If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water.” John adds, “This 
spake he of the Spirit which they that believe 
on him should receive.” Jno.7: 37,38, 39. 
In his last consolator¥$discourse to his disci- 
ples, previous to his being crucified, he used 
the following language concerning the Spirit 
with which he promised they should be in- 
spired: “I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you forever; even the Spirit of 
truth; * * * who dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you. * * * The Comforter, 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance that I 
have said to you. * * * When he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you in- 
to all truth; * * * and he will show 
you things to come.” Jno., chaps. 14, 15, and 
16. For the advent of the Spirit thus prom- 
ised, Jesus directed his disciples to wait at 
Jerusalem. “John,” said he, “ truly baptized 
with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, not many days hence.” They 
waited accordingly, and on the day of Pente- 
cost the promised baptism came, as described 
in the 2d chapter of Acts. Concerning this, 
Peter declared that it was the fulfillment of 
foregoing prophecy. He says, “ This is that 
which was spoken by the prophet Joel: “And 
it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall propheey ; and on my servants and on 
my handmaidens I will pour out in those days 
of my Spirit ; and they shall prophecy.” This 
is a promise of inspiration to the church of 
the last days—to both Jews and Gentiles—as 
a universal gift. Finally, the apostle John, 
who recorded Christ’s words above quoted in 
regard to the promised Comforter—that it 
would guide his followers into all truth and 
teach them all things—writing in the last days 
of the apostolic church, long after the fulfill- 
ment of the promise, brings to view the actu- 
al effects of the inspiration or anointing which 
believers had received. He says, “ Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.” And again a little after, he says: 
“The anointing which ye have received of 
him abideth in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you: but as, the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is 
no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye 
shall abide in him.” 

From the view thus given of the nature 
and effects of divine inspiration, we see that 
it is not always necessarily attended with an 
outward display of miraculous manifestations. 
Yet it is the great promise secured by the 
New Covenant, as a universal gift to the 
church of the last days—a gift bestowed on 
all who have God’s law written in their 
hearts. It is the Spirit that leads into all 
truth—the Spirit of life, light, and love.— 
“The fruit of the Spirit,” says Paul, “is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 

J. L. 8. 


Communism and the Atlantic Monthly 








A writer for the Atlantic Monthly, whose 
stories center round the dark and somber as- 
pects of the present social system, and seem 
to utter a cry for-a better, truer social order 
—but with no clear perceptions as to how it 
may be attained—in the last number of that 
magazine thus alludes to the subject of Com- 
munism, and socialistic movement : 

“ Human nature is full of such unaccountable 
warts and birth-marks and sixth fingers; and 
the best reason I know of why all practical 
schemes for a perfect social* system have 
failed is, that they are so perfect, so compact, 
that they ignore all these excrescences, these 
untied ends, in making up their whole. Yet 
it is a wonderful bit of mosaic, this Commu- 
nist system: a place for every man and 
every man in his place; “to insure to each 





day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, 


human being the freest development of his 
faculties” : there is a grand fragment of ab 
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solute truth in that, a going back to primal 
Nature, to a like life with that of sunshine 
and pines, a Utopia more Christ-like than the 
heaven (which Christ never taught) of eternal 
harp-playing and golden streets. But as for 
making it real, every man’s'life should have 
the integrity of meaning of that of a tree. 
A. statesman, B. seer, C. scavenger: pines, 
raspberries, oaks. Impossible, as we know. 
And then, a thistle at the beginning knows it 
is a thistle, and cannot be anything else, so 
there is the end of it; but when Pratt, by 
nature ne knife-grinder, asserts himself poet, 
what then? How many men know their 
vocation? Who is going about to tie on the 
labels? Who would you be willing should 
tie on yours? Then, again, there is your 
neighbor Brownson, with a yeasty brain, fer- 
menting too fast through every phase of creed 
or party to accept a healthful “ settling”: so 
it is left to work itself out, and it will settle 
itself by-and-by, in a life or two it may be. 
You know other brains which, if you will but 
consider, prove this life to be only one stage 
of a many-yeared era: they are lying fallow 
from birth until death: they have po wers la- 
tent in them, that next time, perhaps, will 
bear golden grain or fruit. Now they are 
resting, they lie fallow. Communism allows 
no time for fermentation, or lying fallow; 
God does; for brains, | mean, not souls. 
But what are we going to do with this blind- 
ness of human beings as to what they are fit 
for—when they go, or are forced to go, 
stumbling along the wrong path all their 
lives? Why, the bitterest prayers that God 
hears are from men who think they have Jost 
time inthe world. The lowest matter alive, 
the sponges, fungi, know what they have to 
do, and are blessed in the doing, while we 

Did you think the Socialists helped 
the matter? Men needed a thousand years’ 
education to make their schemes practicable ; 
they ignored all this blindness, all selfish- 
ness, and overgrowth of the passions: no 
wonder these facts knobbed themselves up 
against their system, and so,in every in- 
stance, it crumbled to pieces. The things 
are facts, and here: there is no use in deny- 
ing that; and it is a fact, too, that almost 
every life seems a wasted failure, compared 
with what it might have been.” 


In a previous number (June 1863), she 
writes as follows: 


“Lizzy Gurney was but like nine-tenths of 
the unmarried young girls of the Northern 
States; there was some inactive, dumb 
power within,—she called it genius; there 
was a consciousness that with a man’s body she 
would have been more of a man than her 
brother ; there was, stronger than all, the un- 
conquerable craving of Nature for a husband’s 
and child’s love,—she, powerless. So_ it 
found vent in this girl, as in the others, 
in perpetual self-analyzing, in an hysteric 
clinging te one creed after another,—in em- 
bracing the chimera of the Woman’s-Rights 
prophets with her brain, and thrusting it a- 
side with her heart: after awhile, to lapse all 
into a marriage, made in heaven or hell, as 
the case might be. 

“Dr. Blecker used no delicate euphuism in 
talking of women, which, maybe,was as well. 
He knew, that, more than men, though quiet- 


’ ly, they are fueing the problem of their lives, 


their unused powers, their sham marriages, 
and speak of these things to their own souls 
with strong, plebeian words. So much his 
Northern education opened his eyes to see, 
but he stopped there ; if he had been a clear- 
sighted truth-seeker, he would have known 
that some day the problem would be solved, 
and by no foul Free Love-ism.” 

How is the great problem of a perfect so- 
cial system to be solved? Not by a “ foul 
Free-Love-ism,” we grant. Not by a dry 
“Communist system,” worked out by mere 
human wisdom and ingenuity. Necther will 
it be solved on the basis of the present Mar- 
riage system. Whatever may be the faults 
of the various communist and socialist sys- 
tems which have been tried and failed ; what- 
ever the bad results of a current,false andisens- 
ual so called Free Love; their failure or their 
faults do not prove: the Marriage system, 
even in its best aspects, to be the true and fi- 
nal social order., The author of “ Margret 
Howth,” “ Paul Blecker,” and the “ Promise 
of the Dawn,” after painting with a masterly 
pen some of the sad and terrible aspects of 
American social life, which are wrought out 
by the spirit of selfishness, and after con- 
demning Communism and Free Love in such 
terms as we have quoted, still does not offer 
to her readers anything better than the self- 


fish Marriage system. Her heroes and hero- 
ines are devotedly exclusive and selfish in 
their love, and her tales generally culminate 
in their marriage. While all her writings are 
an apparent protest against the results of the 
present social system, she does not lead us to 
anything better. She avows faith in Christ, 
but she does not see him clearly as the 
world’s Social Redeemer. With an evident 
earnestness and sincerity—and an earnest, 
searching, truth-loving heart seems to throb 
through all her writing—she says in her sto- 
ry entitled “Paul Blecker” : 

“[ have no time nor wish, these war- 
days, to study dramatic effects, or to shift 
large and cautiously painted scenes or the 
actors, for the mere tickling of your eyes 
and ears. One or two facts in the history of 
these people are enough to give for my pur- 
pose: they are for women—nervous, greedy, 
discontented women; to learn from them 

if | could put the truth into forcible enough 

inglish) that truth of Christ’s teaching, 
which has unaccountably been let slip out of 
our modern theology, that his help is tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual, deals with coarsest, 
most practical needs, and is sworn to her who 
struggles to be true to her best self, that 
what she asks believing, she shall receive. 
That is the point—believing. ‘Therefore I 
say unto you, what things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shali have them.” 

We do not wonder that one who has a 
germ of real faith in Jesus Christ in his or 
her heart, who really believes that there is a 
power in the religion he taught, should 
shrink from the manifestations of infidel 
communism and Free Love that have had 
their day in this country. But the coun- 
terfeit does not prove the genuine article 
fulse, nor a failure. And we believe no man 
or woman who has fully apprehended the 
Gospel of Christ, will despair of the secial re- 
demption of mankind through a divinely in- 
spired Communism, a heavenly Free Love. 
Jesus Christ was a teacher of Communism. 
He who told his disciples—* What things so- 
ever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them,” 
also uttered for them this immortal prayer : 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me through 
their word: That they all may be one; as 
thou Father, art in me, and 1 in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. And 
the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them ; that they may be one, even as we are 
one: I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” We not only 
prayed for them thus, but he taught them to 
pray—*Thy Kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” When 
asked as to the social order of that King- 
| dom which they were thus to pray for, he 
-answered: “The children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage: but they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage: neither can they die any more: for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are 
children of God, being children of the res- 
urrection,” 

Christ in these utterances announced the 
Social Redemption of mankind. And it is 
as impossible to harmonize the present selfish 
Marriage system of the world with that re- 
demption, as it is to harmonize the schemes of 
infidel Communism and Free Love with it. 
The spirit of the Gospel df Christ is a Com- 
munity spirit: the love that Christ taught, 
and illustrated in his life, and which he now 
teaches to, and inspires in, every heart that 
comes unto him and receives him, is Com- 
munity love: and’ true Community love is 
Free Love—not anarchic love, but the or- 
ganic love which flows down to us from, God 
out of heaven. The Gospel thus manifested 
itself in the Primitive Church. And though 
Christendom since the days of that Church 
may not have known the power and fullness 
of the Gospel of that Church, still it remains 
as the everlasting truth, that the Social order 











of vital Christianity is that of entire Commu- 
nism of life, interests, and affections, and 
none can be saved except through the Com- 
munity Spirit. 
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Rebel Schemes in Canada. 





It appears from recent developments that the 
Rebel chieftains have for somtime past had an 
extensive and daring plot on foot in Canada, for 
the invasion of the United States at various 
points from Detroit to Rouse’s Point. The prin- 
cipal object of the plan seems to have been the 
seizure by surprise of Johnson’s Island, near San- 
dusky, Ohio, and the liberation of some 2000 Reb- 
el prisoners, principally officers, stationed there. 
The plan included the seizure of the United 
States Steamer Michigan, the only United States 
war vessel on the Lakes. If successful in these 
two operations, they were to inaugurate a reign 
of terror among the merchant vessels on the 
Lakes, sack and burn Buffalo and other cities on 
the Border, seize Fort Montgomery, near Rouse’s 
Point, and commit such other depredations as 
they found convenient. To execute these pro- 
jects the Rebels were to rely upon swift propel- 
lers which they had secured and armed for that 
purpose, assisted by others which they should 
capture on the Lakes. It seems that at the time 
the plot was made known to the United States 
Government by the Governor General of Cana- 
da, the Rebels had already secured the propellers 
and were nearly ready to commence operations. 
The Cleveland Leader, of the 13th inst. states that 
Sec. Stanton telegraphed to the commander of 
the Union forces on Johnson’s Island, that accor- 
ding to information received from Government 
Detectives, the Confederate sympathizers af 
Montreal had fitted out four propellers loaded with 
cannon, small arms and ammunition, which 
to avoid detection, were to pass through the Wel- 
land Canal into the Lakes as merchant vessels. 


When it is taken into account that there are 
large numbers of Rebel and Union deserters in 
Canada, estimated by some as high as 100,000, 
besides the Secesh sympathizers among the Cana- 
dians themselves, the scheme of an invasion will 
not appear so wild and chimerical as it might 
have seemed at first sight. The discovery of the 
plot occasioned considerable alarm along the 
frontiers; but the Government has taken active 
measures to repel any such attack, should it be 
made, and the excitement has subsided. 


It is believed that the conspiracy of Cathcart 
and others in Ohio, to release the Rebel prisoners 
at Camp Chase, known as the Cathcart Conspira- 
cy, and lately broken up by the Government, was 
a part of the general plan of the Rebel leaders, 
and designed to assist in the invasion from Cana- 
da. 

In further explanation of the character and 
purpose of this movement by the Rebels, the fol- 
lowing from the Montreal Commercial <Adverti- 
ser, & paper supposed to be in the interest of the 
Confederates, will be found interesting. It may 
be said to be the Southern account of the scheme. 


“The expedition intended to effect the liberation 
of the Confederate officers held prisoners on John- 
son’s Island, Lake Erie having failed, in order 
to remove the misapprehension that may be cre- 
ated by federal accounts of a Canadian plot to 
burn western cities, we give below all the facts in 
which the public is interested, which may, we are 
assured, be implicitly relied on. 

“The Washington Government having refused 
to continue the exchange of prisoners of war un- 
der the cartel, sent the Southern officers accus- 
tomed to a tropical climate, to Johnson’s Island, 
where 2,000 of them were confined in wretched 
quarters, absolutely unfit to house cattle. There 
is no reason to doubt that the officers selected for 
this prison were those upgn whom the cold, damp 
climate, and exposure would act most prejudi- 
cially. It wasin fact an attempt to commit mur- 
der, without publicly incurring the odium of 
slaughter. 

“Jn these circumstances the Confederate Gov- 
ernment determined to make an attempt to rescue 
the doomed officers, and for this purpose an expe- 
dition was fitted out consisting of thirty-six offi- 
cers under the command of one who had distin- 
guished himself in similar dashing enterprises, 
and three hundred men. The officers embarked 
at Wilmington in the Confederate steamer R. E. 
Lee, and landed at Halifax. The cotton and _ to- 
bacco brought by that steamer as freight were 
sold to furnish the funds required, amounting to 
$110,000. The men came overland through the 
States, in small parties to the general rendezvous. 

“The intention was to surprise the Federal gar- 
rison on Johnson’s Island, liberate the prisoners, 
convey them to Canada in vessels provided for 
that purpose, and forward them by Halifax to 
Nassau or Bermuda; the greater part of the 
funds being specially devoted to paying their pas- 
sage to one of these points. 

“ Any further operations on the Lakes were left 
to the diseretion of the officer in command, 
whose orders were stringent and peremptory to 
avoid a breach of British neutrality, and to take 
care that even. the semblance of international 
wrong should be prevented. Had Johnson’s Is- 
land been taken it might have formed a basis for 
other operations against Federal commerceon the 
Lakes; but the real object of the expedition was 
to rescue two thousand valuable lives from the 





cruelty which had devoted them to slow but cer- 
tain death in a climate and situation in the last 
degree inimical to them.” 


On the other hand, a correspondent of the 
Montreal Heald, writing from Ogdensburgh, 
states that this plot has been known for months 
by the members of Loyal Leagues on the United 
States frontiers, and that they had got up a count- 
er plot to invade the Canadas and seize a number 
of the Rebel leaders who are residing there. The 
members of these Leagues are sworn to protect 
the Union by every possible means, so that had 
not the Governor General disclosed the Rebel 
scheme, a serious collision on a private scale 
would have most likely occurred, involving im- 
minent risk of a war between Great Britian and 
the United States. A. W. C. 


LATE NEWS. 





Warlike Preparations in Russia. 

A warcloud hangs over Europe. The relations 
of Russia with Western Europe are not friendly 
France, Austria and England have tried to help 
settle the Polish question,but Russia declined their 
intervention. The relations of the four powers 
have consequently assumed a rather isritable form. 
This seems to be particularly the case between 
France and Russia. In view of a possible con- 
flict Russia is making gigantic war like prepara- 
tions. The New-York Times publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from St. Petersburg which it states 
is perfectly authentic : 

Str. Pererspure, Russta, Oct. 36, 1863. 

The war preparations continue here upon a 
scale unprecedented in the history of Russia. 

An immense recruitment has been ordered 
throughout the Empire. 

Very large earth works and stone forts have beem 
constructed at this place, Cronstadt, Helsingfors, 
Viberg and other places, The old granite forts 
at Cronstadt are tobe covered with 12-inch 
rolled iron plates. 

Ten or twelve monitors, and two or-three iron- 
clads, of a different construction, have been 
ordered, and will be ready tor seain May or June 


next. q 
Large quantities of cannon, and shot. and shell 


have been ordered from England, and wilh come 
overland during the winter. 

All the government shops are being enlarged,. 
and every effort is making to render Russia inde~ 
pendent of other countries in war material, as she 
is always in food and clothing for her armies. 

On the first appearance of the war cloud, the 
Russians dreaded it very much, although they 
were determined to do their utmost to sustain the 
Emperor, if it came to that. Now, however, the 
feeling has entirely changed, and they do not 
dread it at all. In fact, [think they rather court 
it than otherwise. 

Alexander’s popularity is immense, and@ in- 
creasing every day. He is now visiting the 
southern portion of his empire, but is expected 
to return to St. Petersburg in a few days. 
Reconstruction. 

A Tribune's Washington dispatch says : 

The attention of the President, of the more 
prominent members of the Cabinet, and of other 
gentlemen, whose counsels are valued, has been 
largely given of late to the consideration of the 
important questions connected with the recall to 
the Union of the truant Southern States, several 
of which may soon be knocking at the door.— 
The precise course to be adopted is not yet deter- 
mined. Several theorics claim the. President’s 
ear, but he is himself engaged in maturing a prac- 
tical plan by which to secure reunion upon the 
only practical basis, the basis of freedom and 
equality before the law for-all. Recent utterances 
of the President, and instructions. approved. by 
him, to recently commissioned representatives of 
the Government in. districts of the. South now in 
our possession, leave no doubt that the policy of 
this Administration to permit none of the vagrant 
States to.come back with a Slave Constitution is 
fixed. The present discussion relates to the 
ways and means of effectuating this result. 
Telegraphic Consolidation 

Negotiations are in progress for the consolida- 
tion of the New York, Albany and Buffalo Tele- 
graph Company with the. Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The plan of consolidation 
already agreed upon by. the Directors, will be 
submitted to the. stockholders at an early day. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company already 
permeates all the west with its wires and it de- 
manded a connection of its own with New York. 
This it will secure by the proposed consolidation 
and it will thus constitute a grand telegraphic 
system for the whole North, and really across 
the continent, for the Pacific Telegraph is. prac- 
tically under the same management. 

Monasteries as Nurseries of Revolution. 

Monasteries have lately been put to a novel us® 
in Poland. They have long been suspected of 
containing the secret printing establishments of 
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the revolutionists, and, as a result, domiciliary 
visits have been ordered by the authorities. In 
and around Warsaw all the convents have been 
occupied by military forces, and several churches 
have been surrounded by troops. The inquiries 
and visits of the police are said to have had 
already other results than that of silencing the 
revolutionary press. Not only stores of arms, 
but also laboratories, are said to have been dis- 
covered. The monasteries so abound in obscure 
hiding places, difficult of access, that they afford 
excellent opportunities for secret conferences and 
the like, and a long time may elapse before the 
inquiries now instituted will be terminated.— 
The secret subterranean passages of one of the 
‘Warsaw monasteries reach beyond the city limits 
a distance of half a German mile, where they con- 
nect with a Catholic church-yard, in which re- 
cently a little child by chance pointed out a tomb 
where a secret correspondence office, with many 
important documents, has been discovered. By 
these passages, it is now believed, the insurgents 
have secretly entered and quitted the city at will; 
and it is believed that, under these circumstances, 
the occupation of monastery churches and the 
buildings attached, will in no small degree tend 
to the suppression of the insurrection. 
—Independent. 

Palestine. 

We copy from the Jewish Messenger the follow- 
ing account of the present state of things in the 
Holy Land : ’ 

The Holy Land.—Jerusalem, Sept. 24.—The 
country is infested with Bedouins, who are more 
rapacious and daring than in former years. The 
pressure of the Government from Damascus has 
resulted in uniting the tribes beyond Jordan for 
mutual defence ,in a manner hitherto unknown | 
and the tribes beyond support the tribes on this 
side of Jordan, in their lawless proceedings. One 
action has been already fought between them and 
the Turkish troops from Acre. The latter were 
successful, and obtained a large booty of sheep, 
camels, &c. The Beni-Saker (sons of the hawk) 
have, however, repaid themselves by attacking 
about fortnight ago the village of Derdewan, 
near Bethel, and carrying off about 2,500 sheep 
and other cattle. Another raid which they made 
a few days since near Safeleh was attended with 
results still more disastrous, for they not only 
plundered the peasantry, but also killed 16 per- 
sons. The Saamari are actively employed, and 
about the same time attacked Urtas, maimed 
several of the villagers, and carried off all their 
goods. From the gardens (which are English 
property) they take away whatever fruits or vege- 
tables they require. The immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem is also becoming disturbed and unsafe. 
On last Saturday week, a party of the Beni-Saker 
met the doctor of the Latin Convent about two 
miles from the city, and, after firing at him, pro- 
ceeded to rob him of all he possessed. Finally, a 
rope was tied round his neck, and he was dragged 
along by one ofthe horsemen. The villagers of 
Shaaphat, observing his condition, came to his 
deliverance. ‘One of the freebooters then again 
fired at him, but as he threw himself upon the 
ground, the bullet passed over his body. Thus 
rescued, he was brought back late in the night 
stabbed in several places by the lances of his as- 
sailants. The captain of a French man-of-war has 
since been sent to strengthen the Consul in de- 
manding reparation from the local authorities. — 
To visit the Jordan is at present impossible, or, 
indeed to go any distance from the city is inse- 
cure, without an escort of soldiers furnished by 
the Pasha. When we reflect that during the last 
four years'two English persons have been mur- 
dered without any justice having been obtained 
—that in last April Viscount Atcheson and his 
party were not only robbed, but narrowly -es- 
caped being killed, and that the number of tray- 
elers from all parts of the world is very much.on 
the increase,—it seems desirable, if the present 
state of things is not speedily reformed, that ‘the 
European Powers should assume the joint pro- 
tectorate of the Holy Land.—Levant Herald. 
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Account Keeping. « 





To the Editor ofthe Circular: 

By the above heading I do not mean keeping 
accounts between ourselves and neighbors (though 
a little stirring. up on that ;point might not be 
amiss), but I mean keeping accounts with our 
crops—knowing precisely how much labor and 
manure:and expense of all kinds are incurred ; 
how much the crops yield in return, and striking 
the ‘balance of profitor loss. The ignorance and 
want of accuracy which almost universally pre- 
vail among farmers in this respect, are certainly 
very much to be deplored. Let a census-taker or 
statistician undertake to collect correct information 
respecting the crops of the farmers in almost any 
given tract of country, and what sort of a recep- 
tidn will he meet. He inquires of this farmer how 
miiny acres of oats he raised: and gets for a re- 
ply, “ Well, I guess there were about nine acres.” 


=,* 


“How many bushels did you raise?” “ Well I 
calculate there were about two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred bushels. I did not measure 
them,” “How much corn did you plant ?” “ Let’s 
see. Therc’s the north Jot; I reckon there must 
be about four acres in it, though I never bothered 
myself about pacing it; and there is the barn lot, 
that has a little less, maybe three. I guess seven 
acres will come pretty near it.” “How much 
corn did you raise? “Well let’s see, I about filled 
my corn-crib, though I never knew quite for cer- 
tain how much it held. I guess finally, that I 
must have raised about thirty bushels to the acre. 
There’s thirty times seven, amounts to two hun- 
dred and ten bushels.” Just so he stumbles 
along through the whole list of his crops, being 
obliged to guess, reckon and caleulate with no cer- 
tain data to judge from, and without any account 
on paper to help him. 

Now I appeal to you, Mr. Editor, as to whether 
this is not a tolerably fair picture of the state of 
accounts kept between farmers and their crops in 
the majority of cases all over the country? Is it 
very wonderful that under these circumstances 
the business of farming loses many of its inher- 
ent attractions? The farmer works hard phyéi- 
cally, is perhaps naturally a good manager, and 
succeeds in surrounding himself with substantial 
evidences of prosperity, but for lack of a system 
of account keeping, of how much real enjoyment 
and enthusiasm does he rob himself. 

In the first place I insist that the. mental effort 
necessary to a correct system ofgaccount-keeping, 
in itself considered, without reference to its re- 
sults, adds to the attractivenes of a business.— 
Work is dull and monotonous in proportion to 
the smallness of the number of faculties and pow- 
ers that are employed in executing it. The man 
who spends all his timein doing nothing but 
sharpen brass pins, finds his work dull and un- 
attractive, because only an infinitesimal part of 
his powers are active, while the rest are rusting 
for want of exercise, while the machinist or in- 
ventor finds his labor attractive, because many of 
his powers are brought into harmonious activity. 
Just so the farmer whose physical ener:zies are 
severely taxed without a corresponding mental 
activity, loses very much of the attractiveness 
which properly belongs to his business. More- 
over aman enjoys his-business much more where 
he has a certain and definite end to labor for, in- 
stead of the general and unspecifie purpose of 
securing 2 living. If I know precisely how 
much time, labor and manure it cost me last year 
to raise each bushel of corn, shall I not take hold 
with renewed energy and enthusiasm this year 
to see if I cannot raise more bushels, at a reduced 
cost? Here comes in the motive'of the love of 
improvement, which is certainly a higher one 
than that of merely getting a living. 


It is right here that the root of the mischief 

is, that drives so many farmer’s boys away from 
the occupation of their fathers. The farmer’s 
boy having before him no definite account of the 
manner in which he secures the many blessings 
that surround him, gets the feeling that they are 
a sort of matter of course, and never learns to be 
thankful for them. He cannot readily grasp the 
larges motives which actuate the father, and 
pines for some business which will. make some 
more direct call upon his latent mental powers, 
Initiate him into a system of account-keeping, 
and insist upon his being careful and accurate, 
and he will soon discover that he is playing a 
most interesting game with nature, and have but 
little attraction for any other business than that 
of his fathers. 
An accurate system of account keeping with 
our crops is’ certainly the only reliable basis 
of improvement in our methods of farming. Sup- 
pose that a farmer is induced to try the system of 
subsoiling on some particular crop. If he keeps no 
accounts he has nothing but his own observations 
and guesses to rely onin order to estimate its val- 
ue; and unless the improvement is very marked he 
is likely to.come to a very erroneous conclusion re- 
specting it. But the value of asystem of keeping 
accounts in this respect is so. self evident that it 
scarcely needs discussion. 


Of course the great dbjection to such a system 


‘in the minds of most farmers would be the 


trouble of attending to it. This I judge from my 
own experience will not be halfso great as we are 
aptto imagine. With me it has involved merely 
the habit of carrying in aside pocket a small ac- 
count book and pencil with the name of different 
crops placed at the head of different pages, and 
from day te-day as I proceeded with my business 
placing to the debtor account of each crop what- 
ever is expended on it, and to its credit whatever 
it yields, with a statement of the amount of 
land, where situated, &c. From these data it 
is easy, at the end of the year, to know the yield 
per acre, and cost per bushel or per ton of what- 
ever is produced. The only difficulty in the case 
consists in acquiring the habit of putting things 
down from day to day while they are fresh in the 





memory. This habit is any a little patience 
. ‘ ) 


and perseverance. After a while it comes as ea- 

sy and natural to keep an account of our daily 

business as to attend to any other daily chore. 
Wallingford, Conn., Nov., 1863. H. 3. 8. 
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Music. 

The following paragraphs are from a series of 
articles on Music in Theodore Hagen’s Musical 

It is a strange thing, the subtile form and condi- 
tion of music. When the composer has conceived 
it in his mind, the music itself is not there ;— 
when he has committed it to paper, it is still not 
there; when he has called together his orchestra 
and choristers from the north and the south, it is 
there—but gone again when they disperse. It 
has always, as it were, to put on mortality afresh. 
It is ever being born anew, but to die away and 
leave only dead notes and dumb instruments be- 
hind. No wonder that there should have been 
men of shallow reasoning powers or defective 
musical feelings, who in the fugitiveness of the 
form have seen only the frivolity of the thing, and 
tried to throw contempt upon it accordingly.— 
But in truth such critics have hit upon the high- 
est argument in favor of the art; for how deep, 
on the contrary, must be the foundation of that 
pleasure which has so precarious a form of out- 
ward expression ;—how intensely must that en- 
joyment be interwoven with the God-like elements 
of our being, in which mere outward sense has so 
fleeting a share! The very limitation of its ma- 
terial resources is the greatest proof of its spirit- 
ual powers. We feel its influence to be so heay- 
enly, that, were it not for the grossness of our na- 
tures, we should take it in not by the small chan- 
nel of the ear alone, but by every pore of our 
frames. What is the medium of communication 
when compared-with the effect on our minds ?— 
It is as if we were mysteriously linked with some 
spirit from the other world, which can only put 
itself en rapport with us, as long as we are here, 
through a slight and evanescent vibration of the 
air, yet even that all-sufficient to show the. inten- 
sity of the sympathy. 

“Whence art thou—from what causes dost thou spring, 

Oh Music! Thou divine, mystersous thing ? ” 

We ask the question in vain, as we must ever do 
when we would follow paths which lose them- 
selves in the depths of our being. Weonly know 
and only can know of music that its science is an 
instinct of our nature—its subjects the emotions 
of our hearts—that at every step we advance 
in its fundamental laws we are but decipher- 
ing what is written within us, not transcribing 
anything from without. We know that the law 
which requires that after three whole tones a 
half tone must succeed, is part of ourselyes—a 
necessity in our being—one of the signs that dis- 
tinguish man from the brute, but which we shall 
never account for till we are able to account for 
all things, 

As to the hackneyed doctrine that derives the 
origin of music from outward sounds of nature, 
none but poets could have conceived it, or lovers 
be justified in repeating it. Granting even that 
the singing of birds, the rippling of brooks, the 
murmuring of winds, might have suggested some 
ideas in the gradual development of the art, all 
history as well as the evidence of common sense, 
prove that they gave no help whatsoever at the 
commencement. The savage has never been in- 
spired by them; his music, when he has any, is a 
mere noise, not deducible by any stretch of the 
imagination’ from such sounds of nature. The 
national melodies of various countries give no 
evidence of any influence from without. A col- 
lection of native airs from different parts of the 
world will help us to no theory as to whether 
they have been composed in valleys or on plains, 
by resounding sea-shores or by roaring water- 
falls. There is nothing in the music itself which 
tells of the natural sounds most common to the 
desolate steppes of Russia, the woody sierras of 
Spain, or the rocky glens of Scotland. What 
analogy there exists is solely with the inward 
character of the people themselves,-and that too 
profound to be theorized upon. If we search the 
works of the earliest composer, we find not the 
slightest evidence of their having been inspired by 
any outward agencies. Not fill the art stood upon 
its own independent foundations does it appear 
that any musician ever thought of turning such 
natural sounds to. account; and—though with 
Beethoven’s exquisite Pastoral Symphony ringing 
in our ears with its plaintive clarienet cuckoo to 
contradict our words—we should say that no 
compositions could be of a high elass in which 
such sounds were conspicuous. 

” * * * * a 
The connection between sound and numbers is 
a fact which at once invests music with the high- 
est dignity. Itis like adding to the superstructure 
of a delicate flower the roots of an oak of the for- 
est. Far from being a frivolous art, meant only 


it would seem to be of that importance to man- 
kind that we are expressly furnished with » 
double means of testing its truth. The simple,in. 
stinct of a correct ear and the closest. calculations 
of a mathemetical head give the same verdict 
Science proves what the ear detects—the ear rati- 
fies what science asserts—instinct and demonstra- 
tion coalesce as they do with no other art: for 
though the same species of identity exists between 
the rules of perspective and the intuition of a cor. 
rect eye, yet the science in this instance is neither 
so profound nor the instinct so acute. The mere 
fact that music and mathematics should be allied 
is akind of phenomenon. One can hardly believe 
how Euclid and Jenny Lind should have any 
common bond of union ; but deep in the secret 
caverns of the mind the materials from which 
both are supplied mingle in one commop source, 
and the paths which have conducted a Galileo, a 
Kelper, and a Herschel to the profoundest ab- 
stractions the human mind is capable of, have 
started from the sweet portals of musical sound. 

But the natural history of music is full of won. 
ders. Wherever we look into its inherent ele- 
ments we are met by signs of precautionary care. 
It is as if the Giver of all good gifts had presided 
over the construction of this one with especial 
love, fencing it round with every possible natural 
security for its safe development, and planting 
them among those instincts we have least power 
to pervert. The sense of time is alone a marvel- 
lous guarantee—a conscience which no other art 
| possesses in the same measure—the order which 
is music’s first law—the pulse which regulates the 
health of the whole impalpable body—the first 
condition of musical being—an invisible frame- 
work in which the slippery particles of sound are 
knit together for action—a natural regularity 
which we can only bear to hear trangressed trom 
the pleasureable suspense in which the mind is 
kept for its return; for the suspensions in the 
musical world, unlike those in the moral, have the 
blessed property of never bringing disappointment 
in their train. How deep the sense of time im- 
planted in the human breast, when the mere mo- 
tion of a little bit of stick, and that not governed 
by any piece of nicely-constructed mechanism, 
but by the sole will of one capricious dandy, can 
supply it in ample abundance to an orchestra of 
five-hundred performers! But the true timist is 
time all over—his outward man is one general 
conductor—eye, ear, or touch are alike suscepti- 
ble to the electric fluid of true musical meusure— 
you may communicate it to him by the palms of 
his hands or the soles of his feet. One can hardly 
imagine a state of corporeal infirmity or mutila- 
tion which could render him insensible to this 
law. He may be blind or lame, he may be para- 
lyzed from head to foot, or may have left his limbs 
on the field of battle, it matters not—while he has 
suflicient body left to house his mind, the sense of 
time will not desert him. 
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Via Crucis, Via Lucis, 





Through night to light !—And thongh to mortal eyes 
Creation’s face a pall of horror wear, 

Good cheer! good cheer!‘ The gloom of midnight flies ; 
Then shall a sunrise follow, mild and fair. 


Through storm to calm !—And though his thunder-car 
The rumbling tempest drive through earth and sky, 
Good cheer! good cheer! The elemental war 
Tells that a blessed healing hour is nigh. 


Through frost to spring !—And though the biting blast. 
Of Eurus stiffen nature's juicy veins, 

Good cheer! good cheer! When winter's wrath is past, 
Soft murmuring epring breathes sweetly o’er the plains. 


Through strife to peace !—And though, with bristling front, 
A thousand frightful deaths encompass thee, 

Good cheer{ good cheer! Brave thou the battle’s brunt, 
For the peace-march and song of victory. 


Through sweat to sleep !—And though the sultry noon, 
With heavy, drooping wing oppress thee now, 

Good cheer! good cheer! The cool of evening soon 
Shall lull to sweet repose thy weary brow. 


Through cross to crown !—And though thy spirit’s life 
Trials untold agsail with giant strength, 

Good cheer! good cheer! Soon ends the bitter strife, 
And thou shalt reign in peace with Christ at length. 


Through woe to joy !—And though at morn thou weep, 
And though the midnight finds thee weeping still, 

Good cheer; good cheer! The shepherd loves his sheep: 
Resign thee to the watchful Father's will. 


Through death to life!—And through this vale of teare, 
And through this thistle-field of life, ascend 
To the great supper in that world whose years 
Of bliss unfading, cloudless, know no end. 
Kosegarten, 





Texas. 

Gen. Banks’ expedition to Texas has reached 
its destination, having landed near the mouth of 
the Rio Grande on the 3d and 4th inst. without 
opposition. The expedition encountered a se- 
vere storm on its way, and lost a steamer and one 
or two schooners. Fort Brown was found evac- 
uated by the Rebels, and Brownville has been oc- 
cupied by the Union Army. 

—The Austrian Government has recently pur- 
chased machinery for making rifles, of a firm, in 








for the pastime of the senses in hours of idleness, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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